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AMERICAN PAINTERS-WILLIAM H. BEARD AND ARTHUR QUARTLEY. 




The March of Silenus. — From a Fainting by William H. Beard. 



MR. WILLIAM H. BEARD was born in Painesville, Ohio, 
April 13, 1825. After painting some portraits in his native 
town and in the neighbouring towns, he went, at the age of 
November, 1878. 

185 



twenty-five years, to Buffalo, which, with the exception of Cleve- 
land, was the nearest large city to Painesville. After a residence 
of six or eight years in Buffalo, he made the European tour, 
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studying one summer at Dlisseldorf, and visiting Paris, Switz- 
erland, and Rome. About the year 1861 he came to New York, 
and for the last twelve years has occupied his present studio in 
the Tenth Street Building. Mr. Beard is most widely known as 
a humorous painter of bears and monkeys. His picture, recently 
sold in the Latham collection in New York, and entitled ' The 
Runaway Match,' is a very adequate representative of his most 
popular style. The runaways are a pair of monkeys dressed 
gaudily, after the fashion of some country-folk, and standing 
before a monkey-parson, who is making an inspection of them, 
in the presence of several monkey-witnesses similarly attired, 
before forging the matrimonial bonds. In this picture, as in 
most of his livelier works, his design is to express character by 
the use of satire rather than of caricature ; and in all his pic- 
tures he attains this end by telling a story. The literary in- 
stinct predominates, as indeed it usually does in American and 
in English figure-painting. When you look at one of Beard's re- 



presentations you occupy yourself in reading what he has nar- 
rated ; and so good is his command of the pictorial syntax and vo- 
acbulary that his meaning is always clear. Cruikshank himself is 
not more easily understood. The subject is the first thing and the 
chief thing. Perfection of materials and of methods, subtle har- 
monies of forms, movements, and hues, combinations and contrasts 
of lines and of colour, the poetry of pigment and the mechanism 
of finish, are not at all what he thinks most of. The thought is 
his great concern ; the vehicle of the thought is of secondary im- 
portance. 

Successful and many as are his pictures of bears and monkeys, 
they are, however, to Mr. Beard himself, by no means his most 
satisfactory works. He feels happiest when dealing with themes 
like ' Old King Cole,' ' Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds,' and other 
familiar nursery-rhymes, where the imagination has an easy chance 
to give a fantastic turn to ideas, thereby exciting merriment and, 
perhaps, laughter. " Those nursery-rhymes," I once heard him 





,l Lo ! the poor Indian" — From a Painting by William H. Beard. 



say, " offer such excellent opportunities for pictures : " and so they 
do, especially to a painter whose playfulness takes the form of 
humour rather than of wit, and whose liking is to make men 
ashamed of their folly, rather than to sting them into resentment. 
But Mr. Beard is serious as well as amusing, and his ripest ambi- 
tion is embodied in certain sketches which, though not yet trans- 
lated into finished pictures, undoubtedly soon will be. ' The Star 
of Bethlehem ' is one of these sketches, and consists of a group 
of scenes intended to illustrate the beneficent mission of Christi- 
anity, which sheds its cheering rays upon the wise men and the 
castaways ; the toilers on the mountain and the peasants in the 
cottage ; the martyr and the prisoner ; infancy and old age. Here 
the thought conveyed is of the noblest possible description ; the 
feeling is sincere and sympathetic, and the constructive imagina- 
tion is in lively operation. The subject of another sketch is ' The 
End of Time,' Death carrying off Time in his arms, amid the crash 
and destruction of all things. The artist proposes to model these 



figures in clay, life-size. Like Leighton, the Englishman, and 
Dore, the Frenchman, he has a penchant for sculpture ; and cer- 
tainly it is easier for a painter to become a sculptor than for a 
sculptor to become a painter. 

Some years ago Mr. James Lick, of California, invited contri- 
butions of designs for a grand historical monument commemora- 
tive of the growth and the glory of that Commonwealth. His 
death, however, prevented him from accepting any one of the 
designs prepared in response to the invitation. Mr. Beard was 
one of the competitors, and the rough draught of a model for such 
a monument is now in his studio. A colossal figure representing 
California is seated upon a pedestal, at the base of which are wild 
animals and the pioneer ; above them, Painting, Poetry, and the 
other Fine Arts ; while still higher, at the feet of the colossal 
figure, stands Science. A more important work is a design for a 
subterranean entrance to the Museum of Art in the Central Park, 
which was prepared in 187 1. It is a series of very elaborate and 
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picturesque allegorical representations, which he purposed should 
be carved in the solid rock. These are some of the things that 
Mr. Beard's pencil has done, and they are precisely the sort of 
things that he would be most happy to carry into execution. His 
bears and monkeys do not please him so well as his patrons ; they 
certainly do not begin to exhaust his resources. The beauty of 
Art is said to lie in not being susceptible of improvement ; but Mr. 
Beard's literary instinct leads him to magnify the importance of his 
subject, and to yearn for grandeur therein, though he knows well 
enough that every building need not be a temple, nor every poet a 
Milton ; that simplest objects are often more impressive than the 
most complex ones, when a true man, well equipped, tells us his 
impression of them. 

' Lo, the Poor Indian ! ' presents Mr. Beard from still another 
point of view. The red-man is reclining on a hill-side, his faithful 
dog by his side, and his eyes peering eagerly across the prairie, 
over which the wind is blowing fiercely. There is but little fore- 
ground — as little as possible — the general tone is grey, and the 
sentiment is concentrated and intense. It is not General Sheri- 
dan's Indian, nor yet the missionary Eliot's. It is the lonely, pictu- 
resque Indian, whom our forefathers dispossessed of his hunting- 
grounds, and whom our philanthropists idealise and consecrate. 
He is a very nice person, and very interesting — Lo, the poor Indian ! 
' The March of Silenus ' is one of Mr. Beard's characteristic pic- 
tures. Silenus is a great, fat, drunken grizzly bear, followed by 
goats as satyrs, and other bears as bacchanalians, all of them 
treated in classic style with a rich, warm tone. The expressions 
of the several faces are worth noticing, and the sense of inebriated 
revelry is strong and single. The conception has real dramatic 
force. To one of the Union League Club's monthly exhibitions, 
and also to the New York Academy Exhibition for 1878, Mr. Beard 
sent his ' Who-o ! who -0-0 ! ' a semicircular group of rabbits staring 
at an owl seated on a limb above them. It is freely and deftly 
painted, the rabbits especially being full of life, action, and distinc- 
tive character. His ' Cattle upon a Thousand Hills ' is a rolling 
prairie with great herds of beasts, and a finely delicate play of 
light and shade. His ' Fallen Landmark ' is a study of a giant 
birch, by the side of which in the sunlight stands an aged Indian 
in a contemplative mood. This painting and 'The March of 
Silenus ' are owned by the Buffalo Academy of the Fine Arts. 
'The Wreckers ' is a number of crows on an old spar just washed 
ashore in a white fog. Other works are ' The Traveled Fox,' who 
got his tail cut off by accident, and has returned to persuade his 
comrades to a similar course ; ' The Consultation,' a bear-scene, 
engraved by Holyer, and ' The Dancing Bears.' Mr. Beard is now 
preparing a book of drawings designed to suit the peculiar vein of 
each celebrated American poet, and to be accompanied by original 
poems written expressly by the several authors represented. 

Next, therefore, to the fact of his humour, the most conspicuous 
feature of his career is the breadth of its scope. He is a figure- 
painter, a portrait-painter, a genre painter, a landscape-painter, an 
animal-painter, and, for aught we know to the contrary, a marine 
painter. He paints woodlands, meadows, and rivers; monkeys, 
bears, sheep, deer, and rabbits ; men, women, and sunburned boys 
and girls ; parlours, kitchens, and bar-rooms ; marriages, picnics, 
and the final destruction of the universe. There is not an Ameri- 
can, living or dead, who has transferred to canvas scenes so widely 
different; and the possibilities of his future are incapable of being 
soundly estimated even by himself. To-morrow morning he is 
quite as likely to make the preliminary sketch of a picture repre- 
senting the beast in the book of Revelation, Jonah in the whale's 
belly, the white-armed Juno, or the fierce wrath of the Olympian 
celestials, as to set about telling another monkey or bear story. If 
the thought should strike him, he would not hesitate a moment to 
make a crayon-drawing of the earth when it was without form and 
void. Nor would the brain that could conceive ' The End of Time ' 
be staggered by the beginning of eternity. 

Mr. Beard's popular reputation rests undoubtedly upon his ani- 
mal-pictures, especially upon his delineations of the domestic life 
of monkeys and bears. Can it be compared with Landseer's ? In 
some respects, undoubtedly it can be. If Landseer was often dra- 
matic ; if on many occasions he abused his dramatic gift, jumping 
into tragedy when melodrama was on the boards, or into farce 
when comedy would have been better ; if he loved the beasts that 
he painted, and sympathised with them ; and if he was sometimes 



too good a story-teller, displacing the artistic with the literary, and 
invading the domain of the penman— all this may be truly said 
concerning William H. Beard. Each of these artists has fallen 
into the error of ascribing human emotions and thoughts to ani- 
mals, when a profounder study would have shown them that a 
dog's ways are not a man's ways. In manual dexterity, Landseer, 
of course, has the precedence. Perhaps there never lived an ani- 
mal-painter who in this particular excelled him. 



Arthur Quartley is distinguished for having, after only four 
or five years of professional life, put himself among the first of the 
marine painters in this country. He was born in Paris, France, 
May 24, 1839. Soon afterwards his parents took him to England, 
and in his thirteenth year to America. In early manhood he was 
apprenticed to a sign-painter in New York City, and for several 
years followed his trade there. For about ten years he was in 
business in Baltimore. Meanwhile, for many months, he had spent 
his spare moments in studying the art of painting. When the desire 
for practising it became too strong to be restrained, he broke away 
from business and got himself a studio, in 1873. He had already 
fretted and chafed himself into an illness. 

In 1876 he came to New York in pursuit of a wider field of work, 
and painted his 'Low Tide,' now owned by Mr. J. B. Thorn, of 
Baltimore, which is his first important picture — a stranded vessel 
on the wet sand ; a morning effect, grey-toned, and exceedingly 
simple. Its sentiment is fine and complete. Not dissimilar is his 
' Oyster-Season, Synepuxent Bay,' in £he possession of Mr. John 
W. McCoy, of the same city. Through the shallow water an ox- 
team is drawing a cart full of oysters taken from a vessel just un- 
loading. Mr. John Taylor Johnston bought his ' New York from 
the North River ' — a strong sunlight pouring down upon the water 
and illuminating a ferry-boat and other river-craft. It is in the Pa- 
ris International Exhibition. Mr. Colgate, of Twenty-third Street, 
New York, owns his 'Afternoon in August,' which somewhat re- 
sembles but has not copied a Ziem. 

Mr. Quartley has never attended an Art-school, and has never 
taken a lesson. He has never even had a drawing-master. He 
has no fixed method of arranging his pigments on the palette, nor 
of painting a picture. He begins anywhere on the canvas, some- 
times with the foreground, sometimes with the horizon, sometimes 
with the sky at the zenith. His ' Close of a Stormy Day,' in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1877, was painted in this wise : " Having 
been kept by a storm for three days in a house on the shore," he 
says, " at sunset there was a glorious break-up, and I went out to 
see it. It was too grand, too awe-inspiring, too rapidly-changing 
for me to attempt making a sketch of it then. In the morning, 
after dreaming over the scene, I made a coloured drawing of it — 
a delightful way of doing ; your mind is not confused by the 
changes that so swiftly succeed one another. When I began to 
paint the picture it was a total failure. For months it stood upon 
the easel. I tried a dozen times to get at it, but I couldn't reach 
the subtlety and true significance. There are, perhaps, fifty or 
sixty days' work on the canvas ; but it doesn't follow that four or 
five days would not have made a better picture. It is very strange 
how sometimes every touch seems to tell, and at other times no 
touch seems to produce anything." 

His ' From a North River Pier-head ' shows the beauty that lies 
in the homeliness of many surroundings of the metropolis. The 
scene is near the Barclay Street Ferry, where one of the docks is 
devoted to the storage of oysters brought thither by small coasting 
schooners and sloops. There is a long row of buildings, each one 
displaying a sign-board with a dealer's name. The composition 
of the lines is awkward, and the subject in general is ill-favoured. 
But at daybreak, in summer, when the sun shines athwart the 
structures and the vessels, and begins to dispel the mists that hang 
about Trinity Church-spire, the Western Union Telegraph Build- 
ing, and the new Post-Office, the scene is beautiful. " Who would 
have thought," exclaimed a spectator of the picture, " that we had 
anything in New York as picturesque as that? " 

Mr. Quartley does not repeat himself in his marines. Each 
work is the result of a distinct impression. He struggles to keep 
out of mannerisms, and has been entirely successful in the effort. 
" Moonlight," he says, " is not so hard to paint as sunlight; it is 
impossible to paint a true moonlight, but you can easily produce 
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something pretty to hang on your walls. Moonlights, too, are al- 
most always saleable." He paints but few of them. "The most 
difficult thing in a marine," he continues, "is to make the whole 
picture hang together. To get the sky alone is not hard ; to get 
the water alone is not hard ; but the water partakes so much of the 



effect of the sky that, unless a hearty sympathy is preserved be- 
tween them, the result is worse than a failure. Marine painting is 
much more difficult than figure-painting. The figure-painter has 
his model constantly before him, but the marine painter is forced 
to catch the movement of the water when the darks may turn to 
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An Afternoon in August. — From a Painting by Arthur Quart ley. 




lights a dozen times while he is making the simplest sketch. It 
nearly sets one crazy. In painting water, try for motion above all 
things, and the ten thousand reflections from the sky." 

The reader will scarcely fail to notice the brilliant execution of 
Mr. Morse, whose engraving, after Mr. Ouartley's ' Afternoon in 
August,' is one of the finest woodcuts that any country can pro- 
duce. The shimmer of the ruffled waves, the softness and warmth 



of the sky, and the proximity to colour — if not its very presence— 
in a reproduction in black-and-white only, are truly delightful fea- 
tures. To go back to Mr. Quartley, it may be said in conclusion 
that his genius is as indisputable as are his earnestness, industry, 
and originality ; that both his subjects and his style are native pro- 
ducts ; that his finest period is undoubtedly yet to come, and that, 
when it does come, his reputation will be cosmopolitan. 



A JAPANESE ROOM 




HE London public have been invited to inspect 
the curious piece of architecture recently erect- 
ed there by Mr. Streeter, a dealer in Japanese 
articles. It is a kind of bijou drawing-room, 
and constructed almost entirely of a sort of 
scented wood like cedar. The workmanship of 
the apartment is of the highest class, finished to 
the utmost degree capable, the wood being polished almost to 
the smoothness and brilliancy of glass. This polish is said to be 
obtained without the aid of either plane or burnisher. Whatever 
may be the method, it is certain that the result is marvellous. 
Every part is fitted exactly, without the use of a single nail, by 
means of sockets, grooves, and mortises. Three out of the four 
walls are formed so that one part may be slidden over another in 
the manner of some bookcases, and convert either wall at plea- 
sure into a window or a doorway. The exceptional wall contains 
a peculiar recess fitted with a seat— the seat of the apartment. 



This seat has a special reserve and a peculiar significance. It is 
associated with the religious etiquette of Japanese life. If a su- . 
perior enter, even the Mikado himself, this would be his allotted 
niche. Hence it is considered sacred. But it could not be sacred 
unless it had that peculiar black, unpolished pillar on the right, 
and that roof formed out of a single plank. These also are sig- 
nificant. Along the upper portion of the wall, and over the pro- 
jecting sockets in which the sections slide, is a recess or groove, 
in which the owner is accustomed to keep his money. That, of 
course, is an extremely sacred spot. It is certainly a curious in- 
stance of the powerful effect of custom that so apparently inse- 
cure a depository should continue to be believed in or employed. 
The Japanese, however, are a peculiar people. Domestic archi- 
tecture among them is subject to the control of a sort of master 
of ceremonies, whose complex functions take the direction of pre- 
scribing not merely the code of manners, but the form and dispo- 
sition of every room and closet in a mansion. His rule is abso- 



